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THE PASSING OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 


LORENCE NIGHTINGALE is dead. The 
news which we knew we might expect any day 
has come at last. On Saturday afternoon, August 
13th, she passed away peacefully at the age of 
ninety, after a life spent in the service of 
r country, and crowned with such love and 
mour and success as have seldom fallen 
the lot of any woman. For the fame won 
her deeds she cared nothing; in fact, 
shrank from public demonstrations, but 
» fruits of her work, the foundation of the pro- 
ssion of trained nursing, the reform of military 
irsing arrangements and sanitation, the nursing 
f the sick poor, for these things she cared, and 
progress of these she followed during long 
ars of ill-health patiently borne, of which the 
itside world knew so little. 
[he story of her work in the Crimea, of which 
give an outline in this issue, is probably known 
all in the nursing profession. What is not so well 
own, perhaps, is the difficulty and misrepre- 
ntation she had to encounter. Even her quiet, 
manly work as matron of the Hospital for In- 
lid Gentlewomen was harshly criticised, and 
en she consented to organise the Army nursing 
the Crimea she had to suffer criticism from 
se who did not understand, and to incur the 
lousy of officials afraid of interference with 





their authority. These things, however, passed 
her by, but when, on her arrival at the Crimea, 
she found soldiers suffering and dying for want 
of the supplies which were kept from them by 
red tape only, she rebelled, and before the shocked 
eyes of officialism she, splendidly disobedient, 
was strong enough to act on her own responsibility 
and secured for her patients the things that were 
so urgently needed. 

The nursing world knows that we owe to her 
the first hospital training school for nurses, and 
the first attempt at a standard of proper training. 
For the general public her career ended soon after 
her return from the Crimea, but military and 
nursing authorities know that for many, many 
years afterwards she was consulted on every im- 
portant step taken in Army hygiene and in nurs- 
ing arrangements. Dr. Hurd, of Baltimore, re- 
cently speaking to nurses in that city, described 
her influence on medical work. Some quotations 
from his speech will be found on page 690. In 
women’s work as a whole she also took a keen 
interest, and she used all her efforts to open to 
them fresh avenues of employment. She was 
also a supporter of woman suffrage. 

Most of those who worked with her have pre- 
ceded her to their last home by many years. Ii 
was hard sometimes to realise that Florence 
Nightingale was still with us, yet till quite 
recently she was ready with advice and help to 
younger nurses; one who was privileged to con- 
sult her records for us a few impressions of her 
gracious kindliness. Now she has gone to her rest, 
and will advise no more, but her spirit and her 
example are undying, not only to the nursing pro- 
fession, but to the world of women at large. 


Tue death of Miss Florence Nightingale on 
August 13th brings a sense of loss to the whole 
nursing world, as indeed to all women workers. 
The pioneer of trained nursing, she has gone to 


her grave covered with years and honour. We 
deal with her life and work in our subsequent 
pages. Among the foremost to express his sym- 
pathy was his Majesty the King, who sent the 
following telegram from Balmoral :— 

“The Queen and I have received with deep re- 
gret the sad news of the death of Miss Florence 
Nightingale, whose untiring and devoted services 
to British soldiers in the Crimea will never be for- 
gotten, and to whose striking example we prac- 
tically owe our present splendid organisation of 
trained nurses. Please accept the expression of 
our sincere regret.—GrorGe, R. and I.” 
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NURSING NOTES 


\liss NIGHTINGALE’S FUNERAL 


HERE was a general feeling, especially in 
I military circles, that the remains of Miss 
N hntinga 


Nis le should be buried in Westminste 
Abbey, and there is not a doubt that all nurses 
heartily re-echoed this wish. Above all thought of 
publ sentiment, however, must be placed her 
own wishes. Her lifelong desire for privacy must 
be respected, and in accordance with her personal 
wishes, the funeral will be of the quietest possible 


She will be buried at West Willow, Wilts, 
where her father and mother lie, at 2.45 p.m. on 
August 20th. The service will be private, but 
in order that all may have an opportunity of 
paying a tribute to Miss Nightingale’s memory a 
memorial service will be held in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on Saturday at noon. The arrangements 
have been undertaken by the War Office, and the 
King has intimated that he will be represented at 
the service, and members of several nursing socie- 
ties and other public bodies will be present. 
Canon Newbolt, Canon Alexander, and the Minor 
Canons will take part; admission will be by ticket, 
tor which individuals wishing to attend should 
apply in writing to the Secretary, War Office 
(Memorial Service), Room 109, War Ofiice, 
Whitehall. A limited number of tickets will b: 
issued for the choir and choir gallery, for which 
application should be made to the Secretary, at 
the Chapter House. 

Many beautiful wreaths have been received at 
Miss Nightingale’s home and laid round the 
cofiin, the inscription on the plate of which 


reads :—‘ Florence Nightingale, born May 12th 
i820, died August 13th, 1910.” 
(he Lord Mayor has expressed to the relatives 


t Miss Nightingale the feelings of sincere regret 
and sympathy entertained in the City of London 
ui the death of the City’s most distinguished lady 
citizen, on whom the Freedom of the City was 
conterred @ lew years ago. 

On Thursday, August 25th, at 10 a.m., a Re- 
quiem will be sung at St. Albans, Holborn, on 
behalf of Miss Florence Nightingale. The service 
is under the auspices of the Guild of St. Barnabas 
tor Nurses. 

TERRITORIAL Force NuRSING SERVICE. 

\ wrEATH of flowers will be sent to the funeral 

Miss Florence Nightingale from the members 

this Service, who are in a special way the fol- 
lowers of that great lady in offering their services 
to aid the sick and wounded soldiers in time of 
war. Subscriptions of 6d. towards defraying the 
cost of the wreath are invited, and may be sent 
to the Matron-in-Chief, T.F.N.S., 31a Mortimer 
Street, London, W. Any money left over the 
required will be added to the King 
Edward VII. annuity for a disabled Territorial 
nurse, now being completed by the Trained 
Nurses’ Annuity Fund. 

Deatu oF Miss Durr. 

[He death occurred on 4th inst. of Miss J. M. 
Duft, Matron of the Dundee Royal Infirmary. 
Miss Duff was trained in Glasgow and London, 


amount 








yming to Dundee in 1896 from Charing Cross 
Hospital, where she had acted as Assistant to Miss 
Gordon. During her time as matron the history of 
the hospital was one unbroken record of progress 
and included the extension of the 
main wards and the additions of the maternity 
and cancer departments. Miss Duff was regarded 
greatest respect and affection by the 


aNd succesS, 


With the 


nursing and domestic staff, and her interest for 


good will long be felt, not only in her own hospital! 
but also in others throughout the country, the 
matrons of which received their training under her 
The funeral took place in the family burying- 
ground in Aberdeenshire on the 9th inst. On the 
previous day a service was held in the hospital, at 
which were present the chairman and many of 
the directors, a large number of the doctors, and 
as many of the nursing and domestic staff as 
could be relieved from duty, the music being 
played by one of the nurses. A large number of 
wreaths and crosses, including one from the pre- 
sent sisters and nurses, and one from former 
sisters and nurses, covered the coffin on its re- 
moval to church. At their last meeting the 
directors of the hospital unanimously adopted a 
vote of sympathy with the relatives, recording 
their deep sense of the heavy loss the hospital had 
sustained in the death of Miss Duff, and their 
high appreciation of the admirable manner in 
which her work had been carried out during the 
many years of her connection with the hospital. 


DeatH oF Miss THORPE. 

THe sad death of Miss Thorpe has taken from 
the Indian nursing world an ardent worker in 
everything to do with the advancement of the pro- 
fession in that country. As secretary and treas- 
urer of the Association of Nursing Superintendents, 
in the formation of which she assisted, she exerted 
her business capabilities to the full, and she was 
also manager of the Nursing Journal of India, the 
official organ of the A.T.N. Superintendents and 
the Trained Nurses’ Association of India. She 
will be greatly missed among all interested in 
nursing, as she took a very real part, and ¢o- 
operated in all measures connected with nursing 


CooKERY COMPETITION FOR NURSES. 

Ix the section devoted to Invalid Cooking at 
the Twenty-first Universal Cookery and Food 
Exhibition, to be held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall. Westminster, S.W., on November Ist to 
15th, there is again a special class open only t 
trained nurses. It comprises an Invalid Tray, to 
contain a dish of fish or meat, a light pudding, 
jelly, or custard, and two beverages, including 
beef-tea or a soup. Another class open to trained 
nurses is for an Invalid Tray to contain five meat- 
less dishes including soup and a beverage. The 
prizes to be awarded are a gold medal, silver 
medals, bronze medals, cookery books, and cer- 
tificates of merit. Entries must be sent in before 
October 15th. The honorary secretary is Miss 
L. Whitling, Holbein House, Sloane Square, S.W. 


A number of our usual features have had to be held 
over this week, as we have given all available space t 
a description of the life and work of Miss Nightingale. 
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FLORENCE 


FTER a long life of invalidism, Florence 
A Bizhitingale passed away last Saturday after- 
noon, August 13th, in her ninety-first year. 

lor some time Miss Nightingale had been under 
the constant care of her doctor, Sir Thomas 
Barlow. About a week ago she was not very 
well, but she seemed to improve and was in her 
isual cheerful spirits on Friday. During the 
night, however, marked changes in her condition 
were noticed, and at eight o'clock on Saturday 
morning her relatives became aware that she was 
langerously ill. She gradually sank, and death 
curred about two o'clock in the afternoon. 

It is doubtful whether in all history a woman 
whose personality was known to few was ever so 
beloved for her deeds and fame as Florence 
Nightingale. Her name always headed the list 
in competitio.s on the “favourite heroine,” and 
the story of her work is known all over the world. 
Hers was not a record of one famous deed; 
before the years of the Crimean War she had 
worked quietly and 
devotedly as a 
nurse, and after her 
return from the 
great achievement, 
her long life-work 
began. The estab- 
shment of the 
first nurse-training 
school, the reform 
f army measures 
for the care of sick 
soldiers, the teach- 
ng of sanitation, 
the helping and ad- 
ising of all the 
iursing pioneers 

ho followed her— 
these were the 
things that occu- 
ied her during the 
ng years spent on 
er couch. 

Miss Florence 
Nightingale was 
orn on May 12th, 
1820. in the Italian 
itv of that name. 
Her father’s origi- 

(| mame was 
Shore, but he took 
he name of Night- 
ngale on sueceed- 
ng to other pro- 
erty and estates. 
Her mother was the 
aughter of the 
ite Mr. William 
Smith, M.P. for 
Norwich, who was 








MISS NIGHTINGALE AFTER HER RETURN FROM THE CRIMEA. 
ae ardent fellow- (Photo. Keene, Derby—published by permission of Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ltd.) in her circle. Her 


NIGHTINGALE 
HER LIFE AND HER 


WORK. 
worker with Wilberforce in the cause of the eman- 
cipation of the slave trade. 

As a girl, Florence Nightingale appears to have 
had little taste for the pleasures of ordinary 
society, but she enjoyed to the full the very 
special educational opportunities provided by her 
parents. She was always most happy when de- 
voting herself to stern practical toil for the benefit 
of others. The earliest incident that her family 
can recall, revealing her special tendency, 
occurred in childhood, when she bound up the 
hand of a boy cousin wounded in a game. She 
found, she said, she “liked it,” and the “liking ” 
afterwards became developed in the wonderful 
way which made her a national heroine and the 
saviour of her fellow-men. 

It was, however. Elizabeth Fry who influenced 
her in deciding what her life’s work should be, 
and, learning from her of the valuable work done 
in Germany for the relief of sick and suffering, 
Miss Nightingale made all haste to avail her- 

_ gelf of the instruc- 
tion to be gained 
there. In 1849 she 
travelled te 
Kaiserswerth near 
Diisseldorf to study 
in a training home 
for Protestant 
women nurses. She 
then went on to 
work under the 
Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul in 
Paris, and from 
there made a tour 
in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, 
studying the latest 
methods of treat- 
ment and adminis- 
tration in the vari- 
ous hospitals. 

On her return to 
England, Miss 
Nightingale as - 
sumed the charge of 
the Home for Sick 
Gentlewomen i n 
Harley Street. 
T he _ disturbance 
created in London 
society by this step 
was a distinct sign 
of the times, since 
the idea of a well- 
educated and _ re- 
fined woman taking 
up such work was 
absolutely anath- 
ema to the people 
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lib! \ nowevel vere entire ‘ sympathetic she 

eeded in retrieving the institution, which was 

in debt and disorder, and she went her way 
without heeding the world’s opinion 

In L854 the Crimea War broke out, and after 


Inkerman, and Balaclava, 


! sting army System Was proved, 
beyond «de t be al solute failure Then Miss 
Nightingale’s offer of aid came, and Mr. Sidney 
H t ! Secretal ) \\ l who was ilready 
ware f the need for tl help of intelligent 
\ I il? t! | I hursing the SICIN 
soldiers, accepted her services. Almost directly 
Miss Nightingale set about her tremendous task 
if reorganising the hospitals and nursing the sick. 
Mr. Herbert promised her an absolutely free 
hand with the strongest support in all measures 
she should deen. necessary She, in her turn, 
sti ted that ier supremacy should be unques- 

ned, and that obedience to her orders should 


endered with military discipline. 


In order to accomplish her work she secured t} 


( boration of some thirtv-seven trained women 
besides herself, of whom eight were from Pro- 
stant sisterhoods, six from St. John’s House, 
ind ten from Roman Catholic sisterhoods 


In November, 1854, she 


and he r brave band 


hed the great. three-storied barrack hospital 

s 2 t s vs of benches, beds, and 

sses ranged s ose that it was calculated 

I here we rs s of patients. Filth and 

lisordet cr} supren nd the hands of all 

I tiicials were tied red-tape The simplest 

rele ild not be given without its being signed 
and countersigned by endless officials. 

Of Balaclava Dr. W. H. Russell wrote * The 


} ospital are wanting, 





there 1s the least attention paid to decency 
or cleanliness. For all I can observe, the men 
die without the least effort being made to save 
them.” It is, therefore, no wonder that during 
the first seven months of the campaign, over 60 


not 


of our forces died of 


+h 
this 


illness. 
and disease Miss 
ingale and her small band of workers came. 
though had the Government at her 
had no official standing, and had first 
to break down the prejudice and suspicion of the 
medical staff. This, however, she managed to 
do with that combination of tact, patience, 
and personal influence, and, above all, 
by a profound knowledge of what was needed. 
Nursing to her meant far more than mere attend- 
ance on the : it meant the whole care of their 
well-being, cleanliness, pure air, and good food. 
Instead of precipitating herself and her staff into 
the wards, therefore. she began by starting a 
kitchen, which was followed by a laundry. The 
men were dying of starvation and filth; she set 
to work to feed and keep them clean. These 
practical efforts were appreciated by the 
medical staff, and she shortly won the confidence 
of everybody. The staff then in- 
creased to eighty-five, and more came out in the 
following when Miss Nightingale 
command of the Balaklava Hospitals. 
Eventually she had charge of eight hospitals and 

5.000 men. , 


chaos of disorder 
Nigh 
Here, 


back, 


she 
she 


rare 


firmness, 


2 ) 
SICK 


soon 


pursing was 
January . 


assumed 


She was untiring in her personal efforts, and 
is on record that she and 
with her patients for twenty-four hours without 
rest 

Of the care which night and day she devoted 
to her charges the 


+ 


Was olten on her Teet 


most touching stories are 
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iid, says the Daily Telegraph. One hideous 
xperience was when she watched through the 
ght by the bedside of a dying soldier in a tent 
Seutari, her vigil broken every now and then 
having to kill with an umbrella the savage 
its which otherwise would have preyed on the 
nfortunate man before his life had gone. The 
evotion of the soldiers for this angel ot mercy, 
ho went through these horrors for them, who 
0d DV them—there were no anesthetics then 
as they underwent the sharp agony of the sur- 
m's knife, and who spent herself in ceaseless 
nd heroic toil on their behalf, was shown in a 
1ousand ways 
For rather less than two years she carried on 
unremitting labours, but she contracted a 
vere attack of fever, to which, though she 
pparently recovered entirely at the time, she 
doubt owed her lifelong ill-health. Obliged by 
is reason to give up all physical exertion, Miss 
‘ightingale returned to England, not as_ the 
ted heroine, as was desired by those with 
hom she had worked, but unostentatiously and 
der an assumed name on board a French 
again it was th Queen who 
welcome to Miss 


In England 
i the way in expressing 
Nightingale. In a letter expressing a desire to 
ike “the acquaintance of one who has set so 
ght an example to her sex,” the Queen sent a 
‘ooch, “the form and emblems of which com- 
emorate your great and blessed work, and 
vhich I hope you will wear as a mark of the 
oh approbation of your Sovereign.” The 
rooch, which was presented on January 29th, 


1856, bore a St George's cross in red enamel 


and the Royal 
cypher,  sur- 
mounted by 6 
crown in. dia- 
monds. The in- 
scription, 
“Blessed are the 
merciful,” en 
circled the 
badge, which 
bore the word 
“Crimea 

The next de- 
sire of the nation 


was to offer het 





a testimonial, 
and tl maegnifi- 
Ca ll and ¢ I cent sum bn 
£oU0 OOU \ Ls 


tHE NIGHTINGALI JEWEL. 


quickly raised 
For herself (though she had spent freely of he 
own income on behalf of her work), Miss Nightin 
cale requested to be allowed to decline it, and to 
devote the money to the furtherance of trained 
nursing. On this being made known, a large and 
influential meeting was held, at which the Duke of 
Cambridge moved the following resolution :— 
That the noble exertions of Miss Nightingale and her 
associates in the hospital, and the invaluable services 
rendered by them to the sick and wounded of the British 
forces, demand the grateful recognition of the British 
people; that it is desirable to perpetuate the memory of 
Miss Nightingale’s signal devotion, and to record the 
gratitude of the nation by a testimonial of a substantial 
character, and that, as she has expressed her unwilling 
ness to accept any tribute designed for her own personal 
advantage, funds be raised to enable her to establish 
an institution for the training, sustenance, and protection 





of nurses and hospital assistants 





| 
| 
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| yutcome tr her generous determination 
is the Nightingale School and rraining Home 
I Nurses in connection with St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pita Primarily, supplied the nurses for the 
spital, who, after their full term of teaching, 
nd a period of practical work and responsibility 
wards, were permitted—rather, encour- 
l—to se ippolt trnents in other institutions. 
| mia vears St. Thomas's, therefore, was the 
ol for nurses and matrons, 
s on similar lines arose in 
! } ther leadiz hospitals, 
{ mw } fruit in all diree- 
~ lhomas’s enjoyed not only pioneer’s 
had the advantage of direct 
S ) vith her re) whom the credit 
no? ) ne. rn s du All its 
nd svsten ere drawn up by het 
iter vears she was cons d ove 
‘hanges proj ted, and she was in- 
ad as to the names, circumstances, 
i progress of every probationer ad- 
ed 
Se al 
AFTER THE CRIMEA 
[nue exciting part of her life was over, 


} 


alth was gone, and the general pub- 
Yet the longest 
was still be- 
ore her She published her ‘“ Notes on 
Hospitals” and “Notes on Nursing ’— 
works have had a steady 
sal nd until a reformation of our hos- 
nitals in the East had been effected, sh: 
issued her “Observations on the Sanitar) 
State of the Army in India.” In con- 
junction with Lord Herbert, when he was 

tbe War Office, she framed measures 

thi itmost importance towards main- 

‘ining the health of the Army. The re 
rganisation of Netley Hospital and th: 
ommencement of the Army Nursing 
Service were formulated upon her advice, 
ind in matters connected with the sanita- 
tion of the Indian stations she was almost 
ncessantly consulted by the departments 

ncerned. 

She watched with the keenest concern 

etfort made by Miss Agnes Jones to MISS 
form workhouse nursing, and to intro- 
luce into the Poor Law infirmaries the advantages 

f trained skill. 

Miss Nightingale, as one of the original founders 
the Red Cross Society, was consulted as to 
the nursing and ambulance service during the 
\merican Civil War, and during the Franco- 
German War. Indeed, from abroad her help 
was hardly less sought, and certainly not less 
valued than by her own country people, and only 

mention one instance among many that might 

given, may be cited the splendid hospital for 
-hildren at Lisbon, for which she drew up the 
plans. 

In 1892, aided by the County Council Techni- 

|! Instruction Committee, she organised a 
} th crusade in Buckinghamshire, and in the 


1 1 , . 
» heard of her but littl 

} } 
nd busiest part of her lfte 








children. 


could be traced. 
advice on some topic, as, for example, the beauty 
of true womanhood and gentleness, 





summer of 1894 she wrote a valuable paper o1 
‘Sanitation,” which was read (though not by 
herself) at the Hygienic Congress at Budapest 
and which showed but few traces of decaying 
powers. Such movements, too, as the Royal 
National Pension Fund for Nurses excited he) 
sympathy. 

In 1897 she wrote to’ Miss Curtis, superinte 
dent of the Hammersmith D.N.A. :- 

| have been in familiar touch with district nursing eve) 
since its first establishment in Bloomsbury. I do indeed 
look upon it as one of the most hopeful of the agencies 
for raising the poor physically and morally, its province 
being not only nursing the patient, but nursing the room, 
showing the family and the neighbours how to second 
the nurse; also and eminently, how to nurse health as well 
as disease, and espe ially the health of infants and young 





opyright, Illustrations Bureau. 


NIGHTINGALE SURROUNDED BY A GROUP OF PROBATIONERS 
tHE NIGHTINGALE HOME AT ST. 


THOMAS S HOSPITAI 


This is a matter of national importance, for 
it includes feeding (above all, feeding them), clothing, 
and cleanliness. For if a child sets out in life with diges- 
tion weakened, feeble mind, and craving for stimulant, 
its prospect is poor indeed. It includes being a friend 
and helper, not a patron or almsgiver, to the poor family 
which receive the nurse as a friend to mind and body 
And | bid you God speed with all my heart and mind. 


For many years after the establishment of the 
school bearing her name, Miss Nightingale was 
in the habit of sending an annual letter—usually 
lithographed in facsimile of her clear, strong 
handwriting—to those at a yearly soirée held at 
the hospital and to every nurse whose address 
These usually ‘contained sound 


y- 


likely to be 
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of help to a nurse in her work, with a devotional 


thought or two, some striking verse or words that 


she had met recently, and expressions of sym- 
pathy and goodwill. Then, for a long period, 
she allowed this kindly custom to fall into abey- 
nce, but in June, 1897, she astonished and de- 
ighted “her own nurses” by writing them again 


characteristic and interesting epistle. In this 
she laid it down that —- cood nurse must be a 


good woman. 
\ good woman 5 
is one wh 
gives the best 
f a woman, 
intellectual, 
noral, practi- 
ral, to her pa- 
tients under 
the orders of 
a doctor.” 
Amongst the } 
characteristics 
' 


neo. ween 


fi a goo d 
woman _. she 
placed foremost 
that of dis- j 
-ipline, re- | 
marking that § 
“the highest 
liscipline is 
when every f 
woman on the f 
hospital staff | 
works as one— 
“as members 
f one body.’” 
The letter 
-oncluded with 
the following 
xceedingly in- 
teresting remi- 
niscences and 
»\bservations : 


BE ESOT 


There is no q 
loubt that this is 
1 critical time for 
nursing. Will 
you have women 
or will you have 
vords? Which 
nurse best? There 
is a curious old 
legend that the 
Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was to be the 
age for women, 








From eleven I see the scientific men who wish to see 
me.”’ There appears now, however, to be some danger 
of our being suffocated with words—of our thinking we 
can learn nursing in six ambulance classes. There is 
now so common a superstition—I can’t call it anything 
else—that circulars announcing such classes reach me 
continually. Nursing takes a whole life to learn. It takes 
five years, not of words but of practice, to make a ward 
sister... . The patient should be to us a threefold interest 

the intellectual interest, as a case which requires the 
closest observation of facts to be explained by the lecture 
and clinical teach- 
ing; the moral 
interest, as a 
fellow-creature to 
whom we must 
do, while under 
our care, either 


moral good or 


moral harm; and 
the technical in- 
terest, vhere by 
we learn what to 
do for the patient, 
and how to do it 
under the orders 
of the doctor. 


Those who 
were privileged 
to enjoy a few 
words of advice 
or counsel 
from her found 
her in a half-re- 
cumbent posi- 
tion, propped 
up with pillows 
and cushions. 
Her room was 
always filled 
with beautiful 
flowers, both 
cut and grow- 
ing, of which 
she was. ex- 
ceedingly fond, 
and at her 
side, within 
easy reach, 
were all con- 
veniences for 
writing. In 
dress, she re- 
tained great 
3 simplicity at all 
a times, and her 
most usual 








a 








and has it not 
been so? Shall 
the Twentieth 
Century be the 
ge for words’ God forbid! But words we must 
have, you will say. Undoubtedly, and the greatest 
liscoverers have undoubtedly given a large portion 
f their time for putting their discoveries into 
vords; which are intelligible to the common people 
ike you and me. Mrs. Somerville was an astronomer 
famous for this, and I remember when I was quite 
girl hearing my “mother compliment her on her 
genius.”” ‘‘Genius, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Somer- 
ille, ‘‘there is no such thing. There is industry 
nd regularity. I write every morning of my life 
rom seven to eleven. I allow nothing to interrupt me. 


MISS NIGHTINGALE AS SHE 


WAS SHORTLY BEFORE SHE DIED. 
(From a memory sketch.) 





(Cassell and Co., Ltd.’ garb was a rich 


black silk, with 
ruffles of choice 
lace at the neck and sleeves. Over her 
head a lace shawl—usually white—was grace- 
fully draped, and she generally had another 
or two of these at hand, should she require one. 
Of lace, she had an essentially feminine apprecia- 
tion, and it always bore a prominent part in her 
quiet but dignified attire. Im appearance Miss 
Nightingale altered little with age. She kept her 
lovely complexion, bright eyes, and beautiful 
voice to the last. 
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Impressions from two people who saw 
her within recent years : 

She keeps now entirely to her bed, her chief relaxation 
being found in listening to the reading of her secretary. 
s retained unimpaired most of her faculties, her 
difficulty, it is understood, being with her eyesight, 
vhich has failed of late, and her memory, 


she ha 


} 
gradually 


which is not so good as it used to be She remains very 
heerfu ind contented Sometimes the bed-chair in 
which she sits drawn to the window, so that Miss 
Nightingale may hear again distinctly the old familiar 
ir of Lond Until recently it was her chief delight 
it’ the ndow and watch tl swift life moving 
I As tl ul days come the birds will flock to 
her windo here there is alwavs a crumb or two for 
ther When s ' ible to sit uy Miss Nightingale 
particular pleasure in feeding the birds twittering 
! windo s It is pleasant to reflect that although 
in invalid, kept to her room, Miss Nightingale, at her 
' has been spared some of the disabilities that 
ften a npany <dvancing vears. She enjoys her food, 
in interest in her surroundings, and, to a limited 

s the day s doings 
\ i nnot hear her say a te sentences no not 
even it her, without feeling that she is an extra 
linary bei simple, intellectual, sweet, full of love 
nd benevolence She is a fascinating woman: she 
tall and pale Nothing can be sweeter than her 
Through all he yvvements breathe that high 
! vhich is God's ow: patent of the 

* 

| Ma 1900, when Aliss Nightingale cele- 


‘ated her eightieth birthday, she was the reci- 
parts ol the 
An album was presented to her contain- 
ing the signatures of six hundred and fifty ladies 


‘congratulations from all 


Wo) ld 


who had been trained either at St. Thomas’s or 
it the Notting Hill Infirmary for Poor Law 
luties. ‘T'wo of these were original probationers 
in 1860, many were nurses then at the front in 
South Africa, and some were working in the 


Russia, and in America. 

She was a Lady of Grace of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and in 1907 she had the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman appointed to the 
Order of Merit, the decoration established in 1902 
by King Edward VII 

When the City of London two years ago pre- 
sented her with the freedom of the City she would 
not have the scroll enclosed in the customary 
golden box. ‘‘ Make it of wood,” she said. “and 
give me £100 for some charity.” 

King Edward’s kindly recognition of Miss 
Nightingale’s devotion did not begin or end with 


Colonies, in 


the presentation of the Order of Merit. It was his 
custom on the recurring anniversaries of her 
birthday to send her the congratulations of him- 


self and of Queen Alexandra Nor was Roval 


recognition confined to the oecupant of the 
British Thro As the head of a great military 
nation, the German Emperor had a warm appre- 


ition of the benefits Miss Nightingale had con- 


ferred indirectly upon the soldiers of all nations 
ind early in 1908 he sent her a charming gift of 
flowers 

Qn her ninetieth birthday last Mav she was 
the recipient of a telegran congratulation from 


King Georg 


In America 
fine hap 


her work is commemorated in the 
| of the Cornell University by a portrait 
class with the * Saint 


ed 
» Nightingale.’ 


inscription 


stain 


Florenct 





MISS NIGHTINGALE AT HOME 


By One wHo Saw Her THERE. 


How many have appealed in vain for the 


privilege of “interviewing ” Miss Florence Night- 
ingale? That most modest of heroines con- 


sistently refused each such request, and received 
only visitors of her own selection. In fact, for 
many years Miss Nightingale lived in seclusion 
such as Rovalty must sigh for in vain! 


Only a few letters, just a pile of thick sheets of 
white notepaper, but the pretty handwriting which 
them is that of Miss Nightingale herself 
They bear dates of some ten or twelve years ago, 
the envelopes, undefaced by postmarks or stamps 
were delivered with delightful appropriateness by 
the hands of an old soldier. “The bearer will 
bring a verbal reply ” was often the accompanying 
what recipient of such a 
could do less than written answer: 

The first of her gracious invitations to me was a 
beginning “Dear Madam,” and ending 
In those that followed 


covers 


message; but missive 


} 
send a 


brief one, 
with “ Yours faithfully.” 
I am addressed by name, and they are signed 
“Yours sincerely,” “Yours ever,” 
and lastly, “‘ Yours very affectionately.” 

The subject which brought me into touch wit! 
Miss Nightingale was naturally one connected 
with trained nurses, and it was due to my persona 
knowledge of an organisation concerning which 
she desired to obtain informatior 
which she knew I was able to give, that I ow: 
the privilege of an acquaintance which I conside1 
a very great honour. 

In her first note she asked me “to be so good ’ 
as to spare her half an hour; she “should be much 
obliged ” if I could be with her at five o’clock 
Need I say that I reached South Street too early 
on the afternoon mentioned, and had to loiter 
about until the first stroke of the hour justified 
my approaching the house? 

I was told at once that Miss Nightingale was 
expecting me, and a few minutes later was follow- 
ing my guide to the second floor, where in a large 
room with a big bow window lay the Heroine 
of the Crimea. She held out her hand and greeted 
me with friendly courtesy as I paused beside the 
bed, and invited me to take a low chair which 
brought my face in a line with her own. 

And thus I was at last actually seated opposite 
to that dear lady whom I had idolised from my 
long-past girlhood, only to find that she was far 
more beautiful than the picture which imagina- 
tion had painted! The soft, smoothly banded 
hair was partly covered by fine lace lappets caught 
together at some little distance below the well- 
formed chin. There was a trifle of lace on the 
dressing gown, and ruffles at the wrists, but the 
general effect was that of rather severe simplicity 
The remarkably bright eyes under the delicate 
brows were keen and observant, and no material 
point in the conversation which ensued seemed to 
escape their owner. 

Occasionally a musical littl; laugh would mark 
Miss Nightingale’s enjoyment of a humorous Inct- 
dent, and then the sparkling with merri- 


successively, 


some exact 


eves, 











the 
rht- 
on- 
ved 

for 


sion 
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A NEW TREATMENT OF INFANTILE DIARRHCGA. 


RevVIEW oF aN ArticLE By H. H. Ruippie, M.B., B.C. 


Cantas.), M.D., Univ. Penn. 
*ERIOUS as is the artificial feeding of infants 
“yin health, the difficulty of the problem is 
acreased a hundred fold when the little one has 

-quired indigestion or diarrhea. 

It is then that experiments have to be made 

to discover a food which the weakened organs 
in deal with in a satisfactory manner to main- 

tain the child’s strength, while the conditions 
hich produce the disease are overcome. 

Thrice happy is the physician if these experi- 
ents do not last a long time before he finds the 
liet which produces the desired effect. This im- 
tant phase of the problem of infant feeding 
orms a considerable part of an illuminating 
rticle by Dr. H. H. Riddle, published in the 
\ugust number of the Midwives’ Record. 

So clearly does he state the matter that every 
use should read the article in its entirety. As, 
owever, this may not be possible, we will present 
s clear an abstract as possible of the paper. 

Of the diseases due to defective digestion, none 
in compare in severity and intractableness with 
liarrhea. If it assumes the acute epidemic form, 

will rapidly pull the child down, and may even 

ill it in the course of a very short time. 

Such a case naturally makes the most rigorous 
est of any treatment. Ifa method can be found 
o triumph over the debilitating and wasting 
fects of the disease so that the infant gains 
eight while it is being cured, it is obvious that 
such a step has been taken in advance of previous 
reatment as has never hitherto been known. 

This, Dr. Riddle has pointed out, can now be 
‘complished by Albulactin, with which, to quote 

s words, “the physician has an accurate and 

entific means of modifying cow’s milk so that 

its most important element (its soluble milk- 
bumin) it can be made an almost exact physio- 
gical replica of human milk.” 

Dr. Riddle “ was recently,” he says, “ privileged 
» study at first hand a number of the cases at the 

. Marylebone Dispensary which were treated by 
\[bulactin.” 

\ typical and notably bad case of a five-weeks- 
| baby suffering from acute epidemic enteritis 
is taken as an example for description in his 
ticle. The disease, writes Dr. Riddle, “was in 
acute stage, the pinched expression, wasting, 
wked prostration, lack of colour, and offensive 
icous stools presenting a typical picture of the 
inent. 

“Acute epidemic enteritis, which carries off 

uusands of infants every year, is, of course, a 

robic disease, the wasting and the marasmic 
| digestive symptoms being due to the action 
hordes of living germs in the lower intestine. 

‘Now, these germs thrive and develop rapidly 

‘ertain food substances, and in nothing better 
in milk. 

‘It is easily understood,’ 


’ 


he continues, “that 





the first step in the treatment of this disease is 
to withdraw from the microbes anything from 
which they can obtain nourishment. As milk is 
such an excellent culture medium for germs, it 
is apparent that milk is the worst possible food 
for a baby with epidemic enteritis. A food is 
needed which will be digested before it reaches 
the intestines, at the same time providing the 
requisite full amount of nourishment. Albulactin 


has proved extraordinarily successful in these 
cases. . The baby was fed on the following 
prescription :— 

R Albulactin... 20 grains, 


Water oa 


: 3 tablespoonfuls. 
Give every two hours in place 


of usual feeds. 


“By this treatment the intestine is deprived of 
all food on which the invading microbes could 
subsist, the soluble milk-albumin being absorbed 
higher up in the stomach and small intestine 
before it reaches the lower diseased part. No 
milk or other food of any kind was to be given 
until the intestinal microbes had been starved 
out, and the disease cured. The result was a 
practical disappearance of all the acute symptoms 
of the ailment within a week. The pinched ex- 
pression, fretfulness, restlessness, the general air 
of discomfort were gone, and the motions had lost 
their offensive character, while a gain of several 
ounces in weight proved that, although the harm- 
ful germs in the intestine had been starved out, 
the general system had derived an adequate 
amount of nourishment from the concentrated 
milk-albumin. In a fortnight the cure was com- 
plete.” 

Albulactin’s “greatest sphere of usefulness,” 
Dr. Riddle further states, “will probably result 
from its proven ability to essentially humanise 
bettled milk for infants who cannot be breast- 
fed.” He gives the following record of a case :— 

“For three weeks a baby was fed by its mother, 
whose milk suddenly stopped. It was at once put 
on two-hourly feeds of one part milk and two parts 
water, with a teaspoonful of Albulactin to every 
second feed. From the first,” he says, “the 
child’s gain in weight has been steady and con- 
tinuous. Careful weighings at intervals of a week 
showed for more than two months an average 
increase in weight of one ounce a day. The baby 
is now five months old, and is fed every three 
hours with a mixture of two-thirds milk and one- 
third water, to which a teaspoonful of Albulactin 
is added. Plump and firm fleshed, he strikes a 
happy mean between the meagreness of insuffi- 
cient nourishment and the puffy, fat state so 
often seen in babies over-fed on unsuitable foods. 

Albulactin may be obtained from all chemists in 
different sizes at ls. 3d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per 
bottle. Samples will be sent free on application 
to A. Wulfing and Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, 
W.C., to all nurses who write asking for them, 
mentioning THE Nursinc Times. 


i 
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ment, ¢ her a wondrously youthful look. It 
wa rat lieve that animated face and pretty 
Col n belonged to one who was then nearly 
eligi Ss OT age . 

Nat I expected that I was only summoned 
to ans 1 few questions, and that I should have 
to ret is soon as I had given the information 
req ‘ How instead of the formal 
inte vhich L had antic pated, I found myself 
eng most animate d conversation, in the 
GO hich my own opinion was frequently 
as d, stimulated DY Miss Nightingale’s 
sympatl ttention and comprehension, I was 


ussing matters connected with the 


V tt trained nurse. 

\ dainty tea had been placed beside me, but 
I fear | was oblivious of the proffered hospitality, 
be tit ngrossed by the supremely attrac- 
tive personality of my hostess. 

The nominal half-hour visit had extended to an 
ho l a quarter I was permitted to depart, 
having gratefully accepted a cordial invitation to 
ad \? q . soon.” 

[ think it was during my second visit that Miss 
Nighting lelighted me by saying that I had 
done her a great deal of good . our talk had 
interested her so much . . . she felt that I was 
in perso! touch with the nursing work which 
was so close to her heart. And, for my own 
part [ was amazed to find how intimate was her 


acquaintance with every step by which the art of 


skilled nursing has advanced throughout the whole 
of the civilised world. She recalled with much 
spirit some of the difficulties which had been 
overco snoring the share which she had in 


effecting each 


pments 


conquest), and referring to modern 
with such accuracy of detail that 
it was hard to realise that she had not seen with 
es the things of which she spoke. 

It was obvious that Miss Nightingale had never 
ntent with merely superficial information 
on any subject, and I felt that no one need hope 
to satisfv her with than an accurate and 
summary of such matters as were of 


: 
less 


interest to her 


When I last saw her she exhibited none of the 


sigus of feebleness which are usually associated 
wi health, and her room was gay with grow- 
ing flowers. and as sweet and restful as an old- 
wol carder but there was no _ luxurious 
plenishing, and not much that looked modern. 
Through the wide-open window came draughts of 
fresh air and a vision of waving tree-tops; within 
the 1 white dimity, polished boards, touches 
of tun red twill, all combined to give an effect 
os ishable and washed. 

During the South African War, Miss Nightingale 

wi ! ‘I am besieged with questions from 


ladies as to what they could “do for the soldiers 

ev mean chiefly in needlework. I want 
; what to answer; one does not know 
what thev can do. Government finds many things 
now which they used not to do. Flannel shirts 
used to be all the ery.” Later we had a talk 
about shirts and other homely matters, which led 
to references to the Crimea, and to the deplorable 

rags she found the soldiers wearing there, also 





to tl prompt action taken by her to 
clothes for them. 

One day we discussed the subject of 
nurses, and Miss Nightingale wax 
handiness and adaptability of 


secure 


on the the long- 


service men, “those grand old soldiers,” to which 
too much praise could not be given. 

She often spoke of the high standard of the 
deal nurse, and of the personal fitness which 


each individual should possess, and she referred 
sadly to those unsuitable women who had been 
parties sent out to the Crimea, and 


some instances, were quickly sent hon 


amongst the 


Miss 


hand caressingly 


One day Nightingale laid her beautiful 


on mine. I stooped and touched 


it reverently with my lips; it was withdrawn 
hastily as she exclaimed, “Oh, you should not 
have done that!’ Then, before I realised her 


intention, she had taken my right hand between 
her soft palms and kissed it warmly twice, 
murmuring kind words about a brave hand that 
doing good and useful work. And when 
I was about to leave her she thanked me for my 
visit, and I had no power to tell of the joy and 
pride with which she had inspired me. G. 
———_ ge —_—— 


AN AMERICAN VIEW ! 


Tue vear 1910 is of special interest to all who are 


1] 
was Still 


engaged in nursing owing to the fact that upon 
the twelfth day of this month Florence Nightin- 


gale attained her ninetieth year and the additional 
fact that 1910 marks the completion of the fiftieth 
first training school for nurses estab- 
lished by her at St. Thomas’s Hospital in London. 
On three occasions during this long period she 
has come into direct relations with this Training 
School. In 1875 the late Francis T. King when 
isiting London in the interest of the Johns Hp- 
kins Hospital, then not built or even plann=d, 
had an interview with her and received many 
suggestions which were embodied upon his return 

the construction of our Nurses’ Home with its 
very liberal provision for the comfort and welfare 


vear of the 


of its pupil nurses. In 1894 Miss Hampton, 
afterwards Mrs. Robb, spent an afternoon with 
her and found her intensely interested in this 


Training School and full of particular inquiries 
about its organisation and course of study. Late 
in 1907, when Miss Nutting had just relinquished 
her duties as superintendent, she was invited while 
in London to see Miss Nightingale, and in a long 
interview found her interest undiminished. She 


was an interested listener when preliminary 
courses, methods of practical study, and, in 
short, all matters relating to the training of nurses 


discussed. Her faithful companion, Miss 
Bosanquet, who had given permission for an in- 
terview of five or ten minutes, was grieved to find 
her wilfully prolonging it to an hour or two with- 
out any abatement of interest or willingness to 
send her visitor away. From her couch in London 
she has maintained a close scrutiny of nursing 
progress throughout the world, and until recent 


were 


an article in the Johns Hopkins Nurses 


by Dr. H. M. Hurd 


‘ Abstract of 
Alumnae Magazine. 
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Medium toe ..... 4 fitting ...... Design No. 11A4 
Medium toe ..... 5 fitting ..... Design No. 11A5 
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W. H. HARKER & CO. 


ward Shoe and House Sho, 
Specialists, 
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42 Northgate Street, 





Sizes— 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


Any pair found to squeak or in any way 
defective will be replaced with a new pair. 


Once Tried. Always Worn. 


Any of these Designs can be made to 
order in Tan Glacé Kid at 1/- per pair 


CHESTER. pan ng 
HOW TO ORDER. Time required, about 10 days. 
N i Address Ww : a 
Send f Sunsher of Shoe \ Rte The Hygienic Toe is also stocked in 


\ Size and Fitting required J Order. Extra Wide Fitting. 

al 7 Design 11A9. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed Price 6/6 Pestene 44 
or Money Refunded. 


See next week's Advertisement for Walking 
joots and Shves. 
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FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
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Square Heel 
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Black Ornaments, 
English Leather Soles, 
BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT. 
Postage 


Per Poi ’ 5/1 1 4d. extra, 


Two pairs or more post free. 
Foreign Postage Usual Rates 
Rubbers can be fixed, 6d. extra. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“TI have received the two pairs of shoes safely 
and we are both very pleased indeed with them, 
they are a good value for the money and beauti- 


fully soft and flexible and gave us both satis- 


faction M. M. 
‘ Received the shoes and they are delightfully 
vasy and satisfactory in every way = —_ 
recommend them.” 
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years has made her influence more powerfully felt 
through her writings and publications, than when 
she was actively engaged in caring for the sick. 

It is my task this afternoon to tell you in what 
manner she has influenced the wonderful progress 
of medicine during the past fifty years. 

Kirst, and probably to a larger degree, she has 
wrought for medical progress through her reform 
She found it an occupation and has 
From the very beginning of 


in nursing. 
made it a calling. 


her career she insisted that any woman who 
engaged in nursing should qualify herself as thor- 
sughly for it as @ man qualifies himself for any 
alling in which he « xpects to succeed. She be- 


ieved that the object of training was to teach not 
only what was to be done but how to do it. 

Has any instrument of precision ever been put 
into the hands of physicians which has begun to 
do as much for the advancement of true medical 
work as the trained intelligence of the educated 
nurse? For this we must thank Florence Nightin- 
gale. 

l‘lorence Nightingale first developed the prin- 
iple that a physician’s orders should be executed 
by a competent nurse, and upheld the right of 
every sick person, whether in the hospital or in 
the home, to the discriminating, judicious care of 
a trained, intelligent person. These two factors 
have contributed immeasurably to the success of 
medical and surgical practice. 
writings Miss Nightingale has con- 
upon the value of sanitation and 
obedience to the laws of health. She speaks with 
endless iteration of the need of pure air, pure 
water, eflicient drainage, perfect cleanliness, and 
sunlight in the sick room. Her books, in fact, 
have been an immense influence in promoting the 
sanitation of the home and of the public and pri- 
vate hospital. They furnished principles for the 
cuidance of those who could work out their own 
n principles had once been enunciated 


plans. whe 


ind detailed, and specific plans for those to follow, 
vho cannot plan for themselves. 
Similarly, her views upon the administration of 


sound and con- 
technically trained in 


hospitals and training schools are 


neime N rses should he 


hospit rganised to permit it, and while in train- 
ng tl should live in a Nurses’ Home under the 
harge of a good woman, where their lives and 
tharacters may be formed by elevating, kindly, 
mulating, and motherly influences, and where 
their best impulses may be fostered and de- 
loped 
\s long ago as 1858 she pointed out the defects 
the appointment, training, and promotion of 
surgeons for active service in the British Army, 
showed tl shortcomings of the whol system of 
the sick and preventing disease, and 
endations which tended to remedy 
lefects 

\ ! iministrator sanitarian, and 
philanthropist, the name of Flor- 
Nightingale is worthy to be recorded among 
: hose who have attained true fame. 
She made no discoveries, but she laboured faith- 

fully wherever the door of opportunity opened. 





SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE LIFE OF 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
By Saran A. TOo.ey. 

Author of “The Life of Florence Nightingale.” 

Firty-FIVE years ago the heroine of the Crimea 
lay at the point of death in a hospital hut on the 
heights of Balaclava. We of the present genera- 
tion can scarcely realise the wave of sorrow which 
swept through the land, affecting all classes and 
conditions of the people, from the Queen in her 
palace to the peasant in the cottage, when the 
tidings came, nor the outburst of joy when her 
recovery was assured. 

Then she was the active, public-spirited, 
capable woman of affairs, with her hand at the 
helm. In less than a year she had risen from 
comparative obscurity to be the most talked about 
woman in the British Empire. The monarch on 
the throne and great warriors and statesmen 
sought her counsel, and the humble folk loved 
her for her deeds of compassion. Now her name 
and work have long been historic, and her death 
is the passing from our midst of a beautiful and 
revered presence who lived surrounded by a halo 
of sanctity, her warfare accomplished, and waiting 
for the call of the Master. It has come and found 
her full of years and full of honour. 

She was one of those rare souls born with a 
vocation who had the satisfaction of being brought 
into touch with circumstances which made that 
vocation possible. During her early womanhood 
she cherished a modest ambition of one day being 
matron of a nice little hospital run on her own 
lines, with a superiorly trained class of nurses. 
When the Crimean war suddenly lifted her into 
the position of Lady-in-Chief of that great caravan- 
serai of suffering soldiery, the Barrack Hospital at 
Scutari, she wrote to her friends with caustic wit, 
“T always expected to end my days as a hospital 
matron, but I never expected to be barrack mis- 
tress.” The unexpected position brought the 
forces of her fine nature into play, and qualities 
which lay dormant were quickened into activity. 
She converted the huge Turkish barracks, in- 
tended only for soldiers in health, into a well- 
organised hospital for sick and wounded men, and 
that while they were arriving by the shipload from 
the distant Crimea, with limbs unset, wounds 
undressed, and garments stiff with gore. We 
need not dwell upon the story; the Press has been 
ringing with it, and it is known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. 

Queen of nurses though Florence Nightingale 
undoubtedly was, she was first and foremost a 
great woman, strong in intellect, clear-sighted in 
vision, with a genius for organisation, yet tender 
and delicate in feeling. She was like finely-tem- 
pered steel, incapable of being broken. Kinglake 
wrote of her marvellous power over men in autho- 
rity, and Dean Stanley spoke of her ‘ command- 
ing genius.”” She had too keen a sense of humour 
and too much mother wit to be a blue-stocking, 
although her education, with its Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, was very advanced for the day. 
The popular conception of her in Crimean days 
rather missed the strong points of her character in 
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PATENT PRAM CRADLE 


Which can be fixed to any Perambulator in the space of a few minutes, and can be used with or without hood. 


Navy Blue or Green, Brass Fittings. 


* 
¥ | By Royal 5 G Sot 
ak Ge, Letters Patent. By post, 4d. extra. 


Ej Also in Navy or Green Netting with Nickel Fittings 7/6 
r Cream Netting with Brass Fittings 7/6 
Cream Netting with Nickel Fittings 93/6 


Postage, 4d. extra 


This simple and ingenious contrivance enables two children to rest 


at ease in a perambulator. 





The elder child can either sit or lie upon the cushions, whilst the 
infant—securely fastened—lies asleep in the cradle. 






— B 
Pee 7 By this arrangement there is no discomfort, for the movement of 
one child does not disturb the other. 
A practical Nurse writes to say: 
**I have charge of two children—an infant and a child under two years—and the Safety Pram Cradle has proved a great 
boon to them. Before I used it the children continually disturbed one another, and one child often had cramp from pressure. 
**Now they sleep well, and the rest in the open air has proved most beneficial to them. I consider the Pram Cradle a 
very safe contrivance. and I shall always recommend it.” 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE FOLLOWING FIRMs :— 
Messrs. A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., Holborn, E.C. Messrs. SPIERS & POND, Ltd., Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Messrs. JONES BROS., Holloway, N. Messrs. E. & R. GARROULD, Edgware Road, W. 
HARROD’S STORES, Brompton Road, S.W. Messrs. JOHN BARKER & CO., Ltd., Kensington, W. 
Messrs. SHOOLBRED & CO., Ltd., Tottenham Court Rd., W. Messrs. E. T. MORRIS & CO., 139, Finchley Road, N.W. 


Messrs. WILLIAM WHITELEY, Westbourne Grove, W. And of all Provincial Pram Dealers. 








Every Lady should Know 


that Southalls’ Sanitary Towels are a comfort, convenience, and saving of the 
cost of washing, and an absolute necessity to health— 


SOUTHALLS’ Towels 


the greatest invention of the age for women’s comfort, are sold in silver packets, 
each containing one dozen, by drapers, ladies’ outfitters, and chemists everywhere. 
A trial will immediately convince that there is no real substitute for these goods. 

A Sample Packet, containing six towels in the four standard sizes, post free in plain wrapper 

for 6 stamps from the Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 
Reduced Prices to members of the Medical and Nursing Professions. 

Southalls’ Compressed Towels—tiny silver packets only 2} inches long. Size A, 1d. ; B, 14d. ; C, 8d. 

Southalls’ Protective Apron for use with Southalls’' Sanitary Towels. Very light. Waterproof. 
Adeptable. Needs no adjustment. Very durable. Price 2s. 

SOUTHALLS’ SANITARY SHEETS (for accouchement), in three sizes. 1s., 2s., and 2s. 6d. each. 

From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and Chemists. 























“The Power of Beef is in Bovril.” 
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the desire to laud her as the “ good angel of 
Derbyshire,” the “soldier's friend,” and similar 
epithets, and Longfellow’s immortal lines on “ The 
Lady with the Lamp,” fostered the sentimental 
estimate. Yet never surely was there a more 
practical person than Florence Nightingale. 

Queen Victoria was a shrewd judge of charac- 
ter, and after receiving the heroine on her return 
from the Crimea, wrote to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge :—‘‘ We have made Miss Nightingale’s ac- 
quaintance, and are delighted and very much 
struck with her great gentleness, simplicity, and 
vonderful clear and comprehensive head. I wish 
we had her at the War Office. Her modesty and 
inselfishness are really hardly to be believed, and 
she is so ladylike.” In that word-picture we have 
the strength and the grace of Miss Nightingale’s 
character set forth in admirable proportion. 

She was a great believer in the cultivation of 
indeed her own knowledge of 
nursing had been largely gained by going about 
with her eyes open. The technical instruction 
which she received during her two short sojourns 
at Kaiserswerth Institution could not have been 
great, but she travelled far and wide, visiting hos- 
pitals at home and abroad, and learned much by 
sbservation. She has commented in her writings 
on the difficulties which beset the nurse in learn- 
ng to observe correctly and make an absolutely 
truthful report on her patient. “It is a more 
lifficult thing to speak the truth than people com- 
monly imagine,” she says, and falls into char- 
acteristic homely simile of a little waif confessing 
her shortcomings, “I know I fibs dreadful; but 
believe me, miss, I never finds out I have fibbed 
intil they tell me so,” on which Miss Nightingale 
‘comments that it “has a more extended applica- 
ion than most people have the least idea of.” 

Miss Nightingale had at times a keen and in- 


opservation, anc 


‘isive wit, a Mrs. Poyser-like summing up of a 
situation Her description, in a private letter 
home, of the medical heads of the Seutari Hos- 


pital as “‘two are devils and four are angels,” is 
This sharpne ss ol expression re- 
Welsh Carlyle, who wrote of 


the Sage in much stronger terms than she really 


} 


41 cuse nN po ht 
minds one of Jane 
felt: it was a trick of exaggerated expression. 
[he realities of life were too keenly present with 
Miss Nightingale for her to care for aimless social 
enjovment. Her strong, capable nature prompted 
her to be up and doing, and truly she was the 
busiest reeluse who ever lived. She liked, even in 
vears gone by, when she was able to travel, to 
spend most of her time in London, where she 
could be in touch with the movements of the day 
and have converse with her fellow-workers. The 
visits which she paid to Claydon, the home of her 
sister, Lady Verney, were much in the nature of 
summer holidays, and she delighted to have par- 
ties of nurses down to spend a day in the beautiful 
gardens. 

Her spirit of professional camaraderie was a 
marked trait in her character. One recalls the 
Christmas cards and little gifts which she used 
to send to nurses in institutions in which she had 
a special interest, and those letters of homely 





advice and loving sympathy to the Nightingale 
probationers of St. Thomas’s Hospital. They 
were ever “her dear children.” To the last she 
derived the greatest pleasure from the visits of 
friends in the nursing world. When on one occa- 
sion the head of an institution apologised for hav- 
ing come in a hurry without stopping to change 
her dress, Miss Nightingale said, “Oh, my dear, 
why don’t you always come like that? I love to 
see the dear uniform.” 

And now, the serene and beautiful presence, so 
calm and attractive in the evening of life, is no 
more. Florence Nightingale lived to'see the work 
which she had pioneered spread beyond her most 
sanguine anticipations, and leaves a memory be- 
hind of great deeds nobly done. 


————— 


SOME OF MISS NIGHTINGALE'’S 
CONTEMPORARIES 

In the fifty-six years that have elapsed since 
that memorable day in October, 1854, when Miss 
Nightingale set sail for the Crimea with her little 
band of helpers, death has claimed by far the 
greater number of those who rallied to her call. 
Mother St. George, of the convent of the Faithful 
Virgin, Norwood, who only a few weeks ago cele- 
brated the diamond jubilee of her religious profes- 
sion, receiving the Papal benediction, is to-day in 
good health, despite her eighty-four years of age. 

Mother Mary Stanislaus, affectionately es- 
teemed by all at the Hospital of St. John and 
St. Elizabeth, is another of the pioneer band 
still living. She, too, has had a life of constant 
labour in valuable efforts for others. She was in 
the convent at Bermondsey when Bishop Grant 
conveyed to it the appeal of Sydney Herbert and 
Miss Nightingale for nursing sisters, and eagerly 
volunteered. She was one of those who remained 
to the last in the Crimea, and did not return 
until 1856. Soon after that, with the assistance 
of some other sisters, she founded in Great 
Ormond Street the hospital which has done such 
a beneficent work for the Roman Catholic poor, 
and in 1866 became its Superior, remaining in 
that capacity for fifteen years. 

Mother Mary Anastasia, another of the Ber- 
mondsey group, like Miss Nightingale herself, 
has suffered from her devoted labours ever since 
Still, she did some nursing in the children’s 
wards when the hospital was in Great Ormond 
Street. Another who went with Miss Nightingale, 
but returned after a few months, is Miss Emma 
Fagg. For some years past she has been in the 
Thanet Union workhouse, though she enjoys there 
some special privileges. 

Miss Maria Rodney Winthrop, daughter of 
Admiral Robert, and sister to the late Admiral 
George T. S. Winthrop, also accompanied the 
party, and was stationed at Scutari. 

Miss Winthrop afterwards married Lieut.- 
Colonel Evan Morgan, R.A., of Swansea, who 
died in October, 1877, but Mrs. Morgan herself is 
still alive, and will be ninety-two in October next 
should she then survive. 
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Tired Faces 
Need 


It Gives 
Tone to the 
Complexion. 


NURSE’S occupation necessarily keeps her in 
close confinement. As a consequence, her 
complexion suffers, her skin becomes parched, 
she loses her former attractiveness. Lack of 
exercise and loss of sleep work sad havoc with 





zood = looks. To counteract these ill - effects, 
omeroy Skin-Food should be used. Applied 
to the face according to directions, Pomeroy 


Skin-Food makes the skin soft with the delicate 
bloom of health, braces tired muscles, fills out 
hollows, rounds out hard lines, and gives tone to 
the whole complexion. 





Obtainable from Chemists, Stores, &c., 
| at 1/6 a jar, or direct, post free, from 


MRS. POMEROY, LTD., 








29m, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

















PENSIONS 


AND INVESTMENTS FOR NURSES. 





The Times :—‘“ There is no doubt about the strength 
Mf its position.” 
The Daily News 


prosperous institution.” 


Tn ev ery respect a progressive and 





For particulars of an excellent scheme in which any 
amount from £1 per year may be safely invested, apply, 


stating age next birthday, to 
A. J. ROSE, 





10, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
TO NURSES. 


| R E A Free Sample TIN of Dr. Ripce's 


Foop, and a most useful BOOKLET, will be forwarded to any 
Nurse sending a Post Card for same. 


D* RIDGE'S FOOD 


Is a complete Diet for Babies, Invalids, 
Dyspeptics, Nursing Mothers, & the Aged. 


It is E 
Nurses on Night Duty will find a cup « 
F very delicious and soothing 


, easily prepared. 
of this 


momical, and very 


Hospitals and Nursing How 


RIDGE’ § ROYAL FOOD MILLS, 


Dept. 5, LONDON, N. 








, CER ie 
Finding that some 


Nurses wanted an 
Apron that would 
be big and yet not 
bulky, we have 
produced the one 
here illustrated, 
which is ideal wear 
for anyone requir- 
ing an extra size, 
and also for those 
who like an apron 
that practically 
covers the dress. 

It is smartly 
gored and fits per- 


Hussey’s Newest 
Gored Apron. 


fectly round the 
hips, and yet 
measures 72 inches 
at the hem. 

The pocket is 
most get-at-able 


though out of sight 
under the seam. 

The wide bib 
covers the bodice 
well, and is drawn 
into the waistband 
in becoming fashion 

These Aprons are 
stocked in our well- 
known quality of 
best Irish calico, 
which dresses to 
look almost like 
linen and is most 
serviceable. 

Stocked in two 
sizes, 38 inches and 
40 inches. 

Price 2/114 
Made tospecialorder 
in Union, 3/11 
; : And in Pure Irish 
Linen, 4/11 





\ 





; 
; ~~ Plain Sister 
s Dora Caps. 
<: ¥ Cambric, 
; ae 10id. 
+ er Irish Linen, 
4 < 4 1/64 


Carriage Paid on Orders over 10/- 
POSTAGE ON SINGLE APRON, 8d. 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
Write for New Edition of Catalogue. 


eee 


T. HUSSEY & CO., 


116, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Estab. 1859. 
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ADVICE ON CHARITIES 
REePLIBS BY CASSANDRA 


Adoption of Child (G. L l am sorry you misunde! 


di swer idoption "’ with which we cannot 
inytl to do in these pages, is not the same thing 
ling me tor the child, which, as you correctly 
l ssecl ess ssist in. ‘The subject 

es t pre! u Ss so sel us that 
| I s this 








Home for tilegitimate Boy || I n lite 
t j titiy I ettel right viz., that 
! ut e ! é [ sug ge sted 
< till « t, and the i 
uly it this yndition 
the ‘‘first’’ homes, and my 
s e is t get the boy admitted 1! 
} at Home for H en, 
Cor a h Finel N.W the 
H \l G. Kings d | him 
i s r it 1s ! Die¢€ 
, . rested D 

ri ! Pile ise T 

rite ; 

Home for Man (Ii. | I regret | innot reply by 
t | must tell ydu at once | doubt if any of the 
tut : ild ept the ise about which you write 
l t tel night be arra ved for, but the 
dering off means his being always under the sur 
i responsible person, and | do not know 
here you ud secure this. You might try the follow 


ng, but | am not very hopeful 1 am assuming you can 


6d. a week Apply to Mr. J. Hughes, Christian 





: l Service Unio 4 Paternoster Row, London. Ask 

Mr. Hughes if his Union would accept the man at the 

Colony at Lingfield He will be given farming or gaz 

dening to d Patients are also sometimes taken if there 
the Home for Epileptics, Maghull, near Live 

I 1 Ch t for third-class patients 10s. 6d. a week 

Write to the Lady Superintendent, Miss Conway. But 


L am afraid you must prepare yourself for disappoint 
ment, and it you find none of these or similar institu- 


ept him, then I should suggest St Luke's 
Hospital, Old Street, ( ity Free cases are taken here, 
t xenerally only for one year, but this would help 
you by gl ne vou time to be looking else where You need 


fea bout the treatment. .He will be well cared 


Apply to the Secretary, Mr. W. H. Baird. 


Home for Sister (Sister Your letter puzzles me for 


this re I | cannot understand why your doctor should 
suggest i asylum" if your sister only suffers from 
fits of depression rhe whole question, of course, is, 
far these “fits of depression’? mental disease 


\ ho has at twenty-six such serious “‘fits of de 
pres to meapacitate her from taking any situa 
t not, L tear, be taken at any ordinary insti 
tution or home 1 cannot also quite understand the mean 
s repudiation of all responsibility for 
her. H | find himself compelled to support her un 
ess his earnings are only enough for his own bare sub 
sist Being then, so much in the dark as to the 
nature, extent, and present condition of the mental trouble. 
l cannot make so helpful a suggestion as I should like 
to, but if vou will apply to the following, and let me 
see the reply, | uid then make further suggestions ot 
more useful kind Apply to Miss Wemyss, Washwell 
House, P \ Gloucester, and ask if they would take 
her “t. M Hon Painswicl Terms, 7s. a week. 
Chis ! é inaged home 
Home for Mother (Faith After 1 had posted my 
letter to vou it irred to me that the home at Pains- 
might dot vour m ther see re ply above to “Sister. 
At st. Mary's Home, Painswick, there is a small cottage 
for ladi vhere a charge of £1 thereabouts is made 
Che defect disqualifying her from most of the homes 


would, I beheve t be an objection here Any way, it 





is well worth trying, if the Reading and other homes 
refuse. 


Home for Man (L. S. B May I advise you net 
to give up all idea of the Turner Memorial Home, whic! 
is far and away the nicest and most suitable. It does 


not do to allow oneself to be discouraged. There is not 
an institution in England for which there are not “people 
waiting’’; and it is much better to keep this object and 
hope in view, steadily applying, smoothing away difticul 
ties, &c.. than running all round. If I were you I would 
get the form, fill it up carefully, and continue t« keep 

touch with the Secretary. You might also write to Miss 
M. A. Christie, Yorkshire Home for Chronic Diseases, 
and ask if he could be taken there. Pav 
at 12s. a week, but if they accept him, they 


yy 





me 
robably be satisfied with his pension 

Consumptive Young Man (Nurse Shin rhis is 

ase which the Guardians should assist Point out t 


is curable, so from 





them that in the early stages phthis 
the merely financial point of view it would be a good in 
vestment to get this young man into better health. Whe 
o this, write to Dr. W. H. McConne!l 
, ; wwich, and ask him if he would take 
young man at the Kelling Open-Air Sanatorium, Holt, 








rfolk Make everv éffort to get him taken here. Fail 
ing this, please w rite to Mr. W. G. Bunn, 33 The Grove 
Hammersmith, London. Ask him if there is any pla 
in the sanat m connected with his Association to whic} 
the young man could be sent. Please write again if v 
are n t successful 

Consumptive Child (Jet Chis also is a case in whict 
the Guardians should make a contribution. The most 


suitable place is the Children’s Cottage Hospital, Cold 
Ash, Newbury. This is specially intended for children 
suffering from tubercular complaints. Admission either 
by payment of 7s. a week, or subscribers’ letter. li the 
Guardians will not pay this, ask what they will contri 

ite, and then suggest it to the hospital authorities © 
you might try (admission will depend on the stage of 
onsumption), writing to the Hon. Mrs. Brand, Glynde 
Place, Lewes, to ask if she would take the girl at her 
home. There is a payment of 2s. 6d. a week. Or she 
might be taken at the Crole Wyndham Memorial Home, 
Shrewsbury House, Shooter's Hill. Payment, Ss. a weel 
Or (with the same qualification mentioned above), the) 
might take her at the Fairlie Home. Write to Mis: 
Muntz. Rotherevy, Winchester; 2s. a week accepted. It 
none are any good, and it must be quite free, please 
write again 

Home for Olid Man (S. D.).—I am doubtful if any 
home will take him. Wouldn't it be possible to get some 
decent person to go and live with them, paying her for her 
services 5s. a week. Someone who does washing or mend 
ing, as you think you can get a little. Then, for the 





man’s maintenance surely the Guardians will put him on 
out-relief till his pension falls due. Ll am not ver 
hopeful, but you might try if they would take him at 





any of the homes belonging to the ~ Little Sisters of the 
Poor.” Write to Mother Superior, St. Joseph’s House, 
Portobello Road, London. ‘They are Roman Catholic, 
but all denominations are taken and most kindly cared 
for. Have you no almshouses in your county! 

Home for Aged Female (Imp).—-They might probably 


take her at the Pilgrims’ Lodge Almshouses, Lyme Grove 
St. Thomas's Square, Hackney, London, N.E. Apply 

Jabez Parrett esq ° 0 Lloyd's Re istry, 71 Fenchurch 
Street, London. ‘This is a very nice home, but I am not 
sure \ he ther the old age pension 18 ac epte a as income. 





This vou must please ascertail Or they might take he 
at the Old Folks’ Homes, Camden Hill Road, Westow 
Hill, Upper Norwood, London 8.E tent free house 

ommodation given here. Apply to Arthur Miall, Esq., 


a 

23 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.‘ Or Homes for the 
Aged Poor, 7 Minford Gardens, West Kensington 
Park, London W. Write to the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Harrison, 5 Grandacre Terrace, Penge Road, Anerley, 
London, 8.E. This, in many ways, is the nicest home as 
each pensioner has her own little place rent free, and the 
advantage of the supervision of the Misses Harrison 
fancy you will have no difficulty in getting one of these 


to accept her. But if not, write again 
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s HE work of 
“| both doctor 
and nurse is 
materially 
assisted 
when there 
is a constant 


supply of really hot 
water available day or 
night. The delay in 
obtaining hot water, 
through unreliable coal 
fires or furnaces, may 
endanger a patient. By 
the aid of a gas water 
heater, hot water can be 
obtained in three min- 
utes at any hour of the 
day or night. Emits no 
fumes. There is neither 
dust, ashes nor waste. 
Heat capable of regula- 
tion at will. Easily 
cleaned and Kept 
antiseptic. 


THE GAS LIGHT & COKE CoO. 
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The “ Perfection’’ Bed Pan is designed on scientific 
and common-sense lines. It is made to fit the body, 
and in this way the patient experiences no uncom- 
fortable pressure against the spine when lying on the 
Pan. The wide open end permits the “‘ Perfection ”’ 
to be easily and quickly cleansed, and it is therefore 
much more sanitary than the old-style Bed Pans. 
It is also a Douche Pan as well as a Bed Pan. 





Retail Prices. 


No. 1, Standard Size, - - - 8s 6d 
No. 2, Small “ : - 2 . 6s 6d 
Special Prices Made to Hospitals. 
Sold in all parts of Great Britain and the 
Colonies by Chemists, Crockery Dealers 
and Hospital Supply Houses. 











Sole manufacturers in Great Britain and the Colonies under Meinecke & Co.'s Patent: 


J > = 

GRIMWADES, LTD., STOKE-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
7 + reesee. Ltd., Regent St., London, W. A. DE ST. DELMAS & CO., Leicester. 
MA OBERTS & CO., 9-11 Clerken- ] s, ° 
a well Road, London, E. C. SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, Birmingham. 

S. MAW SON & SONS, HOSPITAL CONTRACTORS & NURSES 

7-12 Aldersgate St., London, E. C. OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION, Stockport. 

Agents for Ireland: JOHN CLARKE & CO., Belfast and Dublin. 
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WANDSWORTH INFIRMARY 


HE appointment of Miss Constance Todd as matron 
of the new Wandsworth Infirmary marks another step 
forward in Poor-Law nursing affairs. We understand that 
all acute cases will be nursed in this new infirmary, while 
the chronic cases will be entirely confined to the old 
building. Miss Todd was trained at Guy’s Hospital, and 
afterwards undertook private nursing in Cairo; she was 
second home sister at the Middlesex Hospital, and sister- 
housekeeper at Brompton Hospital. : 
The new buildings are rapidly approaching completion, 
and will form a useful adjunct to the existing infirmary, 
which has been in use many years. 





NEWS ITEMS 

Miss M. S. Runpte, sister housekeeper of the Royal 
Free Hospital, who was trained at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, has been awarded the scholarship, tenable for a 
year, at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, which has been established as a memorial of the 
late Miss Isla Stewart, matron of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 





Mr. Harotp Bovtirton, of the Q.V.J.I., has completed 
his toar through Australia on behalf of the District Nurs- 
ing Scheme, organised by the Countess of Dudley for the 
Commonwealth, and has sailed for Vancouver. He will 
resume, in passing through Canada, his work as honorary 
organising commissioner for the St. John Ambulance As- 
sociation, to which he was appointed by his late Majesty 
early in the year, and expects to return to London in 
October. 





Dr. J. A. Fraser, Workhouse Medical Officer, recently 
presented to the Romford Guardians the report of Dr. 
S. R. Wright on his examination of probationer nurses 
who have completed their training at the Workhouse 
Infirmary. He said the remarks reflected great credit 
upon Superintendent Nurse H. L. Ryder, who was largely 
responsible for the training.’ Subsequently Nurses White 
and Cooper attended before the Board, and were con- 
gratulated by the chairman, who presented them with 
certificates. 





Tue Deputy Lord Mayor recently presented the medals 
and certificates to the nurses of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary who had passed the recent examinations. The 
report of the examiners stated that every one of the 
twelve nurses who came before them gained the certificate 
of merit, and Nurses Hurdley, Dowson, and Woodhouse 
obtained an average of over 75 per cent. of marks. 
Among the seniors Nurse Morgan, last year’s silver 
medallist, won the gold medal with an average of 77°5, 
Nurse Gilbertson being second with 73. Nurse Stephen- 
son was first amongst the juniors, and therefore silver 
medallist, with an average of 79°25. 











Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 


Transfers and Appointments.—England and Wales.- 
Miss Ada Conduit to Marple Bridge, Miss Helen Noble 
to Walsingham, Miss Louisa Hogarth to Lingfield, Miss 
Mattie Roan to Wisbech, Miss Gertrude English to 
Sheffield. 








Q.A.I. MILITARY NURSING SERVICE 


‘tae following ladies have received appointments as 
staff nurse :—Miss E. M. Collins, Miss G. D. Morris, 
Miss J. L. Bentley, and Miss M. C. Corbishley. 
Transfers to stations abroad :—Staff Nurses: Miss M. A. 
Cachemaille, to Egypt, from Cambridge Hospital, Alder- 
shot; Miss M. E. Medforth, to Egypt, from Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Netley. Promotions :—The undermen- 
tioned sister to be matron: Miss L. E. C. Steen. The 
undermentioned staff nurses to be sisters: Miss M. J. 
Hepple, Miss S. Richards, and Miss M. B. Williams. 





APPOINTMENTS 


Nurses are invited to send in particulars of their appoint- 
ments, which will be published free of charge. 
MaTRONS. 
FisHwick, Miss Annie. Second assistant matron and 
home sister, St. Marylebone Infirmary, W. 

Trained at St. Marylebone Infirmary (ward sister, 
theatre sister, night superintendent, and store-room 
assistant. Miss Fishwick succeeds Miss Kate Drum- 
mond, who has just been appointed matron of the 
Government Hospital, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

Mitcnett, Miss J. Milne. Matron, Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, Shrewsbury. 

Trained at Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow and Cai 
lisle Infirmary. Belvidere Fever Hospital (staff 
nurse), Carlisle Infirmary (theatre sister and ward 
sister), Rotherham Hospital and Dispensary (night 
sister), Leith General Hospital (sister in medical 
wards, with charge of electrical department). 

Penprey, Miss E. Assistant matron, Mile End Poor-Law 
Infirmary. 

Trained at Reading Union Infirmary. 

Wattace, Miss M. F. Matron, Torquay, Torbay Hos- 
ital. 

Trained at Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital. Royal 
Berks County Hospital, Reading (night superin- 
tendent, assistant matron). 

SUPERINTENDENT NURSE. 
Jenkins, Miss. Superintendent nurse, Colchester Work- 
house Infirmary. 
HeattH VISITOR. 
Stokes, Miss Nina. C. Lady sanitary inspector and 
health visitor under the L.G.B. for St. Marylebone. 

Trained at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Royal Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, Edinburgh (ward sister) ; 
Bristol Royal Infirmary (night sister); Willesden, 
Croydon, and Kensington (health visitor); C.M.B. ; 
Institute of Sanitary Inspectors. 

SISTERS. 
Burman, Miss Eveline M. Ward sister, St. Marylebone 
Infirmary. 

Trained at St. George’s in the East Infirmary and 
Liverpool Maternity Hospital. Jessop Hospital for 
Women, Sheffield (staff nurse) ; C.M.B. 

Coox, Miss Agatha. Ward sister, St. Marylebone In- 
firmary. 

Trained at St. Marylebone Infirmary. 
pital, Fulham (charge nurse); C.M.B. 

Hams, Miss Bertha. Ward sister, St. Marylebone In- 
firmary. 

Trained at Kensington Infirmary. 
M.A.B. ; private nursing; C.M.B. 

Po.iett, Miss Olive. Sister, Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital. 

Trained at Poplar Hospital, Blackwall; Fulham Infirm- 
ary (ward sister); Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital 
(staff nurse); Fulham Infirmary (ward sister); the 
Infants’ Hospital (ward sister); Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital (night sister); Royal Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest (ward sister). 

Rawnstey, Miss. Sister, Oldham Union Infirmary. 

Trained at Ecclesall Union Infirmary (temporary charge 
nurse). 

Tretapy, Miss Edith. Store-room assistant, St. Maryle- 
bone Infirmary, W. 

Trained at St. Marylebone Infirmary. Homeopathic 
Hospital, Plymouth (sister); General Hospital, 
Gravesend (sister) ; St. Marylebone Infirmary (sister). 

Unswortu, Miss A. Sister, Devonshire Hospital, 
Buxton. 

Trained at St. Helen’s Hospital, Lancashire. Cit 
Hospital, Liverpool (staff nurse) ; Isolation Hospital, 
Wallasey (staff nurse); Warrington Infirmary {sister 
and night superintendent). 


Western Hos- 


Charge nurse under 





Messrs. Down Bros., Lrp., of St. Thomas’s Street, 
have had the whole of their exhibit of surgical instruments 
and hospital furniture at the Brussels Exhibition de- 
stroyed by the calamitous fire. 
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little publication, with the title of 

is being issued for private circulation 
amongst the midwives of the Home for Mothers and 
Babies, Woolwich. The first number contained some in 


teresting and edifying articles, written by midwives, and 
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both editor and contributors are to be 
upon its appearance. 


IRELAND AND THE MIDWIVES BILL 
T is probably only a question of a little delay and a 
measure to extend the Midwives Act to Ireland will in 

due course be passed But, as Mr. Birrell recently 

pointed out in the House of Commons in answer to a 

question on this subject, there is not the same urgency 

in regard to Ireland, having regard to the powers which 
the Irish Local Government Board already possesses 
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